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ABSTRACT 



These summaries of research relating to child 
welfare are intended to give sufficient information about the 
objectives, methods, and findings of each research project to enable 
the reader to judge whether the full report would be of interest. 
Bibliographical references are included with each summary. Summaries 
encompass the areas of adoption practices, foster care programs, 
residential treatment of emotionally disturbed children, day care 
projects, behavior disorders of children, and salaries and personnel. 
The introduction to the report ranks types of problems handled by 
voluntary and public agencies. Child neglect or abuse ranked first in 
public agencies, followed by emotional or behavioral difficulties. 

The voluntary agencies* primary service orientations were toward 
illegitimate births and adoption. (KG) 
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Introduction 



For many years the Child Welfare league of America has been active in 
conducting, promoting and disseminating research relevant to child welfare* 
From periodic collection of information of such matters as salaries and board 
rates for foster care and occasional special studies, the League moved into 
a c<»tlnuou8 program of research, with the appointment of Martin Wollns as its 
first research director in 1956* The research program was subsequently 
di^cted ^ David Fanshel (1959-1962), Bernice Boehm (19^-1965) and Balph W. 
^^]^^^965-196 o)« The writer assumed the position of research director in 



The nu&ber of studies carried out directly by CiiJIA or under its auspices 
is now sufficiently large that it has seemed desirable to draw together in 
one place for easy reference brief sunmeurles of its completed research* This 
compilation was prepared primarily for the use of League staff* We have, 
however, been encouraged to make it available to the field, because of its 
possible Interest to agency personnel, to faculty in schools of social work 
axid to child welfare researchers wherever they may he based • 

^e Intent of the summaries is to give enough Infoimation about the 
objectives, methods and findings of each research project for the reader to 
Judge idiether he will find the full report relevant to his concerns* Full 
bibliographical references are given at tiie end of each sunBnary* The sum* 
maries were prepared hy Msxine S. Frohwein, Besearch Assistant in the CWLA 
Besearch Center, and ^enever feasible they were reviewed the research 
directors of the projects reported* The studies are groiq)ed under general 
subject headings and presented chronologically within each topic* 

The program of research reported here has been supported in part by the 
regular operating funds of the League but in large part by grants from private 
foundations and frcm the U# S* Children’s Bureau* It has been greatly 
facilitated by the leadership and encoxrcagement given by the League’s 
Executive Director, Joseph H* Beld, the Interest and support of League staff, 

and the cooperaticn of the many agencies and Indlvidueds that have participated 
in it* 



CWIA research Is^ of course^ but a small pert of child welfare research 
Not only is research accuaulatiag at a rapid pace butso too are the 
abstractijag services to \rtilch one may turn for iufoxmtion about pertinent 
work* Barticular attention is called to Besearch Relating to Children, 
pid)lisbed by the U. S* Children's Bureau^ Abstracts for Social Workex^s> 
published by the national Association of Social Workers, and the National 
Clearinghouse for Mental Health Ihfomiatlon, \diich provides on reg^uest 
abstracts relating to given areas of Inguizy.* 

Ann W* Sbyne 
Director of Besearch 



♦ For frailer information on abstracts publications, see w. J. Held, A Social 
Worker's Guide to Abstracts Publications (New York: National Asso^Tion" 

of Social Workers, 1§587'.' “ ' 
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CmJ) mPABE NEEDS AND SERVICES 



Children, Eroblems and Services 

This stTjdy represents the first attempt to examine on a nationwide basis 
the types of problems precipitating need for various (^lld welfare services. 
Public agencies studied either their entire caseloeid or a representative 
sample on one day, incl\:dlng 1 ^ 9,838 from a total of 377^000 children<> Volun- 
tary agencies were represented by members of CWLA (127 agencies), including 
12,368 cases, a random sample from about 49,000 children. Results are pre- 
sented separately for the two types of agencies and represent associations 
among types of problems and sezrlces and various characteristics of the 
children, e.g., race, age, marital status of parents, living arrangements, 
etc. Variations between pxiblic and voluntary agencies and among states are 
discussed. 

"Neglect, abiuse or exploitation" was the most prevalent problem leading 
to req^uests for child welfare services. However, it ranked first in frequency 
in public agencies and third in occurrence in voluntary agencies. The highest 
amount of correspondence between type of problem and type of service occTxrred 
for these children, the majority being helped through protective services. 
Out-of-wedlock birth was the principal presenting problem in volmtaiy 
agencies. Child's emotional or behavioral difficulties ranked second in both 
types of agencies. Parental iUaess was the third most frequently occurring 
problem in public agencies. 

Adoptive services accounted for only ten per cent of the public agency's 
caseloads whereas almost one-third of the cases in voluntary agencies were 
receiving this type of service. The children served by public agencies in 
adoptive homes were mainly those bom out-of-wedlock ( 63 ^)# but they also 
included neglected children and children in need of guardianship. Their median 
age was two years, but one-quarter were older than five years. Eighteen per 
cent were non-white. Volmtary agencies provided services in adoptive homes 
to even larger proportions of children bom out-of-wedlock ( 885 ^), and they 
were generally younger (median age « one year), vtLth many being under six 
months old. Twelve percent were non-white. 

large proportions of children serv^ed by public and voliaatary agencies 
were in foster care or receiving foster care services. The public agencies 
provided foster care for of their cases, 35?^ ia foster homes and 12^ in 
institutions for dependent and neglected children or for delinquent chl3.dren. 

Of the 45 ^ of the children in foster care provided by voluntary agencies, 30^ 
were in foster homes and 14^6 were in institutions for dependent and neglected 
children or in residential treatment centers. Public agencies provided foster 
care for a greater proportion of non-idilte children (255^) than did voluntary 
agencies (I856), €uad both principally served children from broken homes or 
children \diose parents weienot married. Por two-thirds of the children 
served by public agencies eusd half of the children served by vol’nitary agencies, 
the only plan continuation in foster care. Saaall proportions of children 
who left foster care were given after-care services, but there were about 
18,000 of these children in the. agencies stiidied. 
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The specific service provided to the largest proportion of children was 
casework to those in foster care* The second largest servi2e provided hy 
voluntary agencies was preadoptive supervision. Public ageacies also served 
substantial proportions through casework with children td.th behavioral or 
adjustment problems and through protective services* 

Forty-four percent of the children served by public 3hild welfare 
agencies were living with one or both parents or relatives, while only 275t of 
the children served by voluntary agencies were in this category* The marital 
status of the parents varied for public end voluntary agencies > the latter 
serving more children whose parents were not married to eadi other, the former 
serving more children whose patents were divorced, separated, or deserted* 
About a quarter of the parents were married emd living together. 

The principal sources of referral for child welfare servl.jes were social 
^^cies including another unit of the same agency (public - voluntary - 

courts, probation officers, or police (public - 33#, voluntary - 11#); 
parents (public - 18#. voluntary - 26#}; and unrelated persons tpiihllc - 10#, 
voluntary - 13#). 



Jeter, H* R., Chlldr^, Problems, and Services in Child Welfare Programs, 
Children's Bureau Publication No. 403 (Washington, D* C*; U. Governmsat 
Printing Office, I963), 284 pp. 



ADOPTION 



A Stiady of Adoption Practice 

A St^y of Adoption Practice > Volumes I and III, reported the results of 
a nationwide survey on adoption psractlces whicih preceded the National Confer- 
ence on Adoption in 1955* Volume II is a compilation cf selected scientific 
pajHirs presented at the Conference* The purpose of the entire Adoption 
Project was to examine current knowledge and practices in the field of adoption 
and to analyze the validity of these practices from the viewpoints of the many 
related disciplines* It was hoped that more uniform and Inrproved practices 
and standards would restlt* 

Volume 1 discusses the responses of 2J0 agencies (2Q5 voluntary and 65 
public) to a q.'uestionnaire on their adoption practices, opinions, and existing 
community provisions* The matericQ. reported in Volume III is a supplement to 
Volume I based on the responses of 250 agencies (l84 voluntary and 66 public) 
to questions regarding their attitudes, practices and problems in serving 
children with special needs* In addition, separate questionnaires were com- 
pleted on a random sample of 250 children served by these agencies* 

About half of the children placed by the agencies were bom out-of-wedlock. 
The requirements determining the eligibility of a child for an agency *s adoption 
service were becoming more flexible, but most agencies still had restrictions 
regarding age, religion, race, msidence, mental status, physical status, etc. 
These restrictions were more likely to result from lack of adoptive homes for 
these children than iifom their being unacceptable for adoption. 

Adoption services were inadequately serving the needs of minority grot^s. 
Non»\rtiite children, In particular, had less opportunity for adoption than 
white children* There were wide variations in the qiallty and quantity of 
services to unmarried mothers, especially Negro unmarried mothers. 

Agencies received many more applications for children than they had time 
to evaluate and many more than the number of children available. Less than 
one quarter of the adoptive applicants were approved during the study year, 
but many underwent study the following year and were subsequently approved. 

Th ^ most frequent reason for a couple's not getting a chil d was the shortage 
of healthy, white infants. Mom than a third of the applicants we»not 
accepted at intake because of failure to meet certain agency requirements, 
but almost a third of these couples were referred to other agencies* There 
were wide variations in time to complete a home study ranging from three 
months to three years* Agencies reported increased use of group interviews 
for screening applicants. 

The legal cuspects of cidoptlon resulted in problems for many agencies* 

Wide variations among states and communities existed, especially in legal 
interpretation and legal Jurisdiction* Bevlsion of present laws was advocated 
for consent a nd surrender provisions, social study, agency authority, court 
J\irisdiction, and Independent adoption • Agencies favored eliminating independ- 
ent adoptions altogether, which constituted 45^ of all unrelated adoptions at 



w study. The remedies suggested for eliminating them included 
o^royeu legislation, expansion of aigency adoptive services, and more public 
education regarding agency programs. 



revealed the need for better and more unifoim stand6^:ds, more 
. workers, better public relations programs, and greater coopera- 

agencies. Further, reduction in the time between application and 
a child was indicated as well as greater flexibility of require- 
+? 3*ecrult more homes for **hard-to-place” children. !Dnpllcations and 
» ugg snions for research are discussed in the concluding chapter. 

For piloses of this study, children T>?ith special needs included those 
o were physically handicapped, or from minority or mixed racial back- 

’ j^ese characteristics are not necessarily mutually exclusive. For 
adoption of an older child may have been hindered when he was 
1 younger as the result of his minority ethnicity of physical handicap. 

•i-rt material about these children ranged from race and religion 

»Th faittily status. More than half were infants bom out-of-wedlock, 

varying histories of agency care; one third had been under agency 
re tor less than a year; more than half had spent from one to five years 
^ ^eacy care; and more than one -tenth had experienced agency care for 
^ to eleven years, in other words, many of these children had been living 

a families for most of their lives. limited information was 

available regarding their natural parents, especially the father. 

... parents are discussed in detail. An increasing number were 

w iiing to provide hcanes for children who are less than perfect, but many 

still needed. Agencies were becoming more flexible in their 
eiginiiity requirements for adoptive parents of children with special needs, 
^ny felt that special programs, state clearinghouses, and a national clear- 
inghouse would facilitate placement of these children. 



A Study of Adoption Practice - Adoption Agencies and the 
Serve, Voi. r (New York; Child Welfare League of America, 

1950 ^ 152 pp. 

- , , a=A Study of Ado ption Practice - Adoption of Children with 

gpecial. Needs, Vol. Ill (New York: Child Welfare League of America, 1957), 
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Selection of Adoptive Barents 

This study examined the reliability of caseworkers' ;)ud(gment8 of the 
s^tabUlty of five prospective adoptive couples for normal, white infants. 
Arar listening to taped intake interviews, iBk workers from 28 agencies 
i^icated whether they would begin a home study or terminate the case, and 
^80 rated each couple on a number of factors. Ihe interviews covered such 
opics as the coupleb interest in children, prior 03Q>erlvence with children, 
general life experience, marital history, etc. 

rtf ^ "correct" decision was the consensus of a majority 

» "workers. A statistically significant level of agreement was 

reached, although there were differences in the degree of agreement on various 
couples. These differences were not related to workers* job level (supervisor 

amount of experience, sex, or marital status. There were 

J^^®r-agency variations among workers and to a lesser extent intra-agency 
variations. 

VIhile listening to the taped Interviews, the workers wrote comments on 
xhe corresponding transcripts of the interviews. Analysis of their notes 
reveled that the worker forms a general Impression of a couple during the 
rirst half of the interview that strongly influences the final decision. 

Since disagreements about acceptance of a particular coiple may result 
fr^ differential sifting out of information considered Important, Brieland 
believes that staff development programs, including discussions of judgment 
witerla and replications of the present experiment, might prove worthwhile. 
They could possibly decrease instances of an applicant's being accepted by 
one worker and rejected by another worker as occurred In this study. He also 
conments that, although Intake interview should focus more on suitability for 
the parental role and related factual information than on depth personality 
diagnosis, standardization is desirable only within limits. 



Brieland, D., An Experimental Study of the Selection of Adoptive Barents at 
(New York; Oilid Welfare League of America, 19^9 lii PP« 

— "^actlces in selecting Adoptive Barents,” Child Welfare, 

xxxvni, Wo^ 5 (1959)# pp* 24-25. 

■ ’’The Selection of Adoptive Barents at intake” in Casework 

japers igbO from the National Conference on Social Welfare (New York; Family 
service Association of America, i960), pp. 86-94. 
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Trends In Adoption 



QufiBtioimaireB on adoption were sent to 1244 agencies identified through 
state departments of public welfare as providing sidoption services, inquiring 
into their experience over the five-year period from 1958 to 1962* 



According to the responses of 2l6 agencies (ll6 voluntary and 100 public) 
that were able to furnish complete data, there were general iq>ward trends 
from 1958 to 1962 in the number of adoptive applications, homes approved, 
placements made, adoptions completed, and the nimber of children available 
for adoption* However, there was a decline in the ratio of applications to 
the number of children available for adoption* The rise in illegitimate 
births was largely responsible for the increased manber of children available* 



Although voluntary agencies had larger numbers of applications, homes 
approved, placements made, and adoptions completed than did public agencies, 
they experienced a greater decline in applications relative to the number of 
children available* Eeg5,onal differences were also reported. The Baclfic 
region showed the sharpest upward trends for five variables, emd the New 
England region had the highest ratio of applications to cdiildren available 
for adoption* 



Since adoptive homes could not be found for many children, agencies 
were beginning to modify some of their practices* Many were shortening the 
time between the various steps of adoption* Eequlrements pertaining to age, 
length of marriage, religion, etc., were becoming less stringent* The 
agencies stated that lack of experienced staff auad lack of funds were the 
principal stumbling blocks to increasing adoptive placements* 

(The report of a follow-up of this study, covering the period from I 962 
to 1967 > will be available in 1969.) 



^Iton, lydia, "Trends in Adoption — 1958-1962," Child Welfare, XLIV, No* 7 
( 1965 ), PP. 377 - 386 . 
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CasevorkerB* pgrceptlons of Adoptive Applicants 

An exploratory research study carried out between I 961 and 1964 examined 
the following q,\ie8tlons: l) What aare the Implicit criteria used by adoption 

workers in their assessment of the adoptive applicemts in. the sample as 
prospects for adoptive parenthood? 2) Are caseworker perceptions in this 
evaluation process of a discrete variety or of a global nature? 3) Do adoption 
workers have various applicant models for different groups of children? 4) Do 
the adoption facilities in the study differ in their assessment tendencies with 
regard to the underlying perceptual dimensions of applicant evaluation? 5) What 
are some of the characteristics of the study sample of applicants, adoption 
workers, and the children placed with accepted couples? 6) What are some 
applicant attributes or attitudes that are perceived as positive or negative in 
caseworkers' overall assessments of applicant couples, and/or differentiate 
between the accepted and rejected group in the study sample? 

Ei^1gr*sevsn adoption workers from ei^t agencies in an eastern metropol- 
itan area filled out an extensive rating form on 398 couples who had applied 
for adoption and had at least one interview. In addition the adoption worker 
was asked to fill out a short form when the outcome of the case was known. 

Bach participating worker also ccmipleted a self-descriptive form during the 
course of the study. 

Belationships between the descriptive characteristics of the couples (e.g«, 
age, race, religion, education, income, marital history, infertility, etc.) and 
the two dependent variables (caseworkers' general impression of couples as 
prospects for adoptive parenthood and the outcomes of the couples' applications) 
are discussed in detail. Impression of the couple and outcome of the application 
were found to be highly related. Irrespective of descriptive characteristics, 
the majority of appicants were accepted but there were differences from agency 
to agency in proportion accepted. Although most of the applicants represented 
initial requests for adoption, it was more likely that reapplicants would be 
accepted. Another finding was related to race. A larger p’srcentage of \daite 
coiq^des were accepted than of Ifegro couples, but the percentage of Negroes who 
withdrew ard had been judged good propects was higlier than the percentage of 
white couples in this category. This finding has Implications for caseworkers' 
handling of Negro applicants in view of the shortage of suitable Negro adoptive 
homes. 



To determine the basic imderlying dimensions of caseworkers* perceptions 
of adoptive applicants, a factor analytic technique was utilized \diich resulted 
in 4l usable clusters derived from the 29 O original variables. These, in turn, 
were factor ansdyzed and yielded three clusters: Factor I - "Positive Psycho- 

social Appraisal”; Factor II - "Suitability for Deviant Child"; Factor III - 
"Young rtorlage." B’actors I and II were highly stable ythereas Factor III was 
only moderately stable. 

The three factors were related to the caseworker's general impression and 
to agency outcome to varying degrees: Factor I was highly related; Factor II 

was moderately related; and Factor III was negligibly related. Factor I, 
'‘Positive Psychosocial Appraisal", was considered to be a global appraisal 
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related to d coig5le*s openness and communicativeness • Factors I and II were 
negatively correlated with each other and positively correlated with case- 
workers* general impressions » In other words ^ couples rated hi^ on "Positive 
Psychosocial Aprraisal” and low on "Suitability for Deviimt Child" were 
considered good prospects for normal childreri. On the other hand, couples 
rated low c«i "Positive Psychosocial Appraisal" and high on "Suitability for 
Deviant Child" were margi n al coigples considered good prospects for deviant 
children. 

With regard to agency differences, four agencies, all private, gave higher 
ratings on "Suitability for Deviant Child” cmd lower ratings on "Positive 
Psychosocial Appraisal"; the other four agencies, three public and one private, 
shoved the reverse pattem* 

Two shorter sections of the report deal with characteristics of the case- 
workers and characteristics of Ihe children placed* The children tended to be 
quite young (median age was 4*7 months), and the adoption process from first 
interview to actual placement took a median tlmecf 7*9 months, with wide 
variations across agencies* 



Bradley, T., "An Ej^loration of Caseworkers* Perceptions of Adoptive Applicants," 
Child Welfare* XhV, Wo. 8 (1966), pp* 433-443. 

y * An Exploration of Caseworkers* Perceptions of Adoptive Applicants, 

(Wfew York: Child Welfare Lea^e of America, l967j^ ^5 PP* 
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A Follow-Up Study In Adoptlcn 

Oie hundred famiXiee were interviewed about the development and long- 
term a^tutnent of the children they had adopted 20-30 years previously 
{1931- W) through four Hew York City agencies. The purpose of this follow- 
up study was to facilitate the development of knowledge that can serve as a 
guide to adoption agencies in their current practice. 

Both parents were interviewed independently as well as together by a 
trained, experienced caseworker-interviewer. The interviews, ^ich were 
taped, were informal and unstructured, although the interviewer used a 36- 
page outline as a guide. They were subsequently coded from the tapes by a 
modified content analytic procedure and analyzed quantitatively. Further 
material was obtained from an attitude questionnaire, judgments of interviewers, 
and, to a lesser extent, case records. (Problems in attempting to interview 
the adoptees are discussed. A separate report is being prepared based on 
interviews with 33 of the adoptees . ) 

The characteristics of the families and other findings of the study are 
compered for three groups r^resentlng the overaU outcome of the adoption 
experience: "low-problem, ” "middle," and "high-probl^a." These groups are 

based on rank ordering of Sumnated Profile Scores derived from a broad array 
of variables dealing with the adoptees* personal and social adjustment and 
the families* overall experiences with adoption. 

Distinctive differences were noted between the adoptees in the most 
problematic and least problematic outcome groijps with respect to levels of 
educational performance, omn'* f estations of personali'ty disturbsmce, and the 
quality of family relationships. Favorable outcome scores in these stress 
were associated with "low-problem" adoption experience. 

The authors examined the interrelationships between the characteristics 
of the adoptees at placement and the chsiracteristlcs of their adoptive psirents. 
Contrary to expectations, there was no significant correlation between the 
age of applicant couples and the sige of the children placed with them. On 
the other hand, there was a negative relationship between socioeconomic status 
and the age of the adoptee at placement, and between socioeconomic status and 
motivation to adopt the part of one or both peortners. 

Certain aspects of the adoptive experience itself were examined. The 
authors devoted particular attention to the p€u:«nt8' reports of their attitudes 
and behavior with respect to child-rearing practices and the revelation of the 
adoption story, because the conceptualization imderlying their study led them 
to consider these aspects of adoptive family life as among the most central 
and revealing. All but four of the adoptees had been informed of their 
adoptive status, but the issue had not been widely discussed or alluded to in 
most of the families. Adqatees who showed marked curiosity about their 
biological background tended to manifest a more problematic adjustment. The 
perception of the sidoptive parents was that the nature, timing, and content 
of t’^'e revelation of adoptive status was not related in any major way to the 
adoptees* subsequent adjustment. The large majority of parents reported that 
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nelther they nor their children had encountered any prohleas over the years 
that they could attribute directly to the fact of adoption* 

One of the major concepts explored in this study was the adoptive parents* 
feelings of entitlement to the adopted child> ^ich may be affected by self- 
doubt associated with the problem of infertility* Ihe authors conceived of 
the parent’s child-rearing practices as one Indicator of his sense of rightful 
possession of the child* Based on their reports of these practices, the 
parents of the **hlgh-probl«a” adoptees gave Ihe general impression of having 
experienced less of a sense of entitlement than did the parents of the adoptees 
in the other two groups* 



The authors also identified a number of interrelationships among the 
personal and demographic characteristics of the families, their manner of 
dealing with revelation of adoptive statiis, their child -rearing practices cmd 
other environmental variables that may have influenced the nature of the 
adoptive experience. 



The data Indicated a high degree of consistency in the adoptive parents* 
derail orientation to the ve/rious aspects of their children’s upbringing. 

This was particularly evident in the marked similarity of their approaches to 

the problems of revelation of adoptive status auod to a variety of child-rearing 
tasks. 

Finally, the authors examined the factors that vere associated with the 
kinds of adjustment evidenced by the adoptees, that is, adjustment in terms of 
the presence or absence of problems over the years In the adoptees* major life- 
s^ce areas* Contrary to expectations, both the number of temporary pre- 
adoptive placements experienced by the adoptees and their age at the time they 
were placed were very weakly related to their subsequent adjustment. The 

with families already containing one or more children were more 
likely to have made a lees problematic adjustment than were children placed 
with childless couples. Unexpectedly, socioeconomic status was only a weak 
indicator of how adoptees would tend to fare in later years. There were some 
associations between child-rearing practices and subsequent adjustment but 
these were only moderately definitive. 



Jaffee, B. and Fanshel, p., A Follow-Ufp Study in Adoption; JPortrait of One 
Hundred Families, (New York: Colianbia university Press, in press j. 



o 
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FOSTBR CAHB 



Board Bate s for Foster Care 

CWLA bas periodically conducted studies of board rates paid to foster 
parents by member agencies* la the last survey ( 1969 ) Q- random saii 5 )le of 40 
member agencies participated* The author stress^ the importance of viewing 
board rates in terms of the increasing demands made upon foster parents as 
participants in a treatment plan for the child and/or his natural family. 

Board rates also influence the recruitment of foster parent applicants. 

The median rate in 1959 $52 per month with a range of $35 to $82 in 

contrast to a median of $45 in 1954 with a range of $25 to $70 month. In 
siddition^ many agencies reimbursed foster parents for haircuts, medical and 
dental supplies, school supplies, shoe repairs, carefare, etc. One third of 
the agencies were in ccmimunltles that supported uniform rates. Half of the 
agencies reported that almost ha l f of the natural parents contributed nothing 
for the foster care of their children. 

Board rates Increased as the cost of living rose, but not proportionally, 
and as the result of dissatisfaction expressed by foster parents. Higher 
rates sometimes as great as three times the basic rate, but often only 
minimally higher, were paid for the care of problem children, i.e., physically 
handicapped, emotionally disturbed, etc. 



Ctordon, H., A Study of Boa^ Bates (ifew York; Child Welfare League of America, 
1942 , l^elal Bulletin}, 22 pp. 

, Board Rates in 1943 (New York; caiild Welfare League of America, 

I 944 , fecial Bulletin;, $ pp. 

Herzig, M., Board Bates - 1946 (New York; Child Welfare league of America, 

1947 , Special Bulletin), 19 

Gordon, H., Board Rates - 1948 (New York; Child Welfare league of America, 

1949 , Special Builetin }, 20 pp. 

, "Board Rates in 1948,” Child Welfare, XXVIII, No. 2 ( 19 ^ 9 ), PP* 1^-15 
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Deterrents to the Adoption of Children In Foster Care 

The purpose of this pilot study uas to determine the reasons vhy so many 
children peimanently deprived of peirental ties remain in foster care rather 
than helng adopted* A comparison between two samples of children in an urban. 
Hew Kagland conmunily revealed significant differences between those currently 
in foster care ^ere no contact has been maintained with their own parents and 
those placed in adoptive homes within the past year* The likelihood of a 
child's being adopted decreased if any of the following held tnae: older than 

one year; non-^ite; less than average intelligence; less than adequate 
physical health; and presence of emotional problems* Begardlng family back- 
ground, children currently in foster care in contrast to those In adoptive 
homes came from large, multi-problem families at various states of social dis- 
or^^mizatlon* The parents were rarely the source of the placement request and 
did not participate In the foster care planning* Ihc extend and quality of 
casework with these children and parents were limited* 

Derivation of adoptability scores weighted according to the presence or 
absence • of the various deterrents to adoption (age, emotional adjustments, 
health, race, intelligence) resulted in overlapping scores for the two groups. 
However, most the children in foster care z^celved scores in the lower ranges 
and children in adoptive homes scored in the higher ranges* 

The two groups were much less divergent at initial agency contact, but as 
time elapsed a greater percentage of the children became ”hard-to-place** In 
other words, earlier and more effective plannixg could possibly have prevented 
many children from becoming ”hard-to-place*” 



Bcshm, B*, Deterrents to the Adoption of Children in Foster Care (new York; 
Child Welfare Deague of imierlca, 19^6;, 39 pp* 

, "Deterrents to the Adoption of Children In Foster Care," Chjld 
Welfare, mvil* Ho. 7 (1958)# PP* 20-24. 
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Chlldren In Heed of Barents 

Maas and Engler studied the 42dl dependent and neglected children who 
were in agency-supervised foster care in nine counties on April, 1, 1957# or 
had moved into or left foster care d?aring the three months preceding or 
following the target date* Of these^ 882 were selected for more Intensiw 
analysis* The nine counties varied widely in size, location, economy, and 
cidture* A major focus of the stvdy was the deterrents to adoption for many 
children in foster care* Two research teams, each consisting of a child 
welfare worker and sociologist, interviewed social workers, judges, and 
other Infoxnants and analyzed case records in order to ascertain the 
characteristics of the children and their parents and variations among the 
counties in placement facilities, legal systems, and cooperation among 
agencies* Each county was considered as a distinct socio-cuLtural entity 
\diose prevailing social and cultinal patterns and attitudes influenced the 
qtuantity and quality of foster care* hypotheses derived from examining 
eight of the counties were tested on the ninth one* 

Children were placed in foster care more often for social and/or 
psychological reasons than for economic reasons* Marital breakdown was the 
most prevalent reason followed by mental or physical illness of a parent, 
neglect, abandonment, death of a peurent. Inadequate inccmie, and poor 
housing* The majority of children were voluntarily separated from Iheir 
parents* Involuntary separation was more likely than voluntary separation 
to be precipitated by marital breakdown* 

Foster family homes provided foster care for the largest proportion of 
these children, but many were placed in institutions and about one-fifth 
were living in adoptive homes* However, the ccmmunities differed markedly 
— one community placed 905 ^ of its children in institutions whereas another 
community of comparable size proveded foster family homes for 85 ^ of its 
children* 

All 60 child placement agencies serving the nine counties participated 
in the study* It was found that a collaborative network of agencies in a 
county result in greater efficiency in the placement of children* They 
wesre able to provide more services, and, in partlctiLar, more adoptive homes* 
Staff training and work loads also affected the service given* 

The laws pertainln^j to legal custody, guardianship, and other aspects 
of adoption, in conjunction with the way they were interpreted, Influenced 
the patterns of foster care* Some commimltles emphasized protection of the 
rights of children \diereae others favored parents* rights* These differences 
in orientation Influenced the placement of children* 

Time was found to be a crucial, factor in determining the course of a 
child *s foster care* A child in foster care for more than a year and a 
half was less likely to return home or to be adopted and more likely to 
remain in foster care indefinitely* A child had a greater chance of return- 
ing home if he was placed in the same community vhexe hie parents resided* 

The 20^ for whom adoption became a reality were predominantly ^d.te, healthy 



years old and born out-of-wedlock. Most of the children in 
nls had been in foster care for two to five years. Those idio had am 

one Of the following characteristics were njore likely to remain in foster 

adopted: emotional disturbance, severe physical 

awicap, dull-nonnal or z'etarded Intelligence, or membership in a minority 
ethnic group. Bnotional disturbance was more closely associated with 
pequeat changes of placement than with merely being in foster care for a 
long period of time. Many children had moved two, 'tihree, or more times. 

The children who remained in foster care Indefinitely fell into three 
categories: 

1) the ones vho were separated from multi-problem, hard-core families. 

2) the ones separated as a result of the death or physical illness of a 
parent or economic hardship. These children were more often placed 
in institutions and their parent(s) occcusionally visited them. 

3) the children bom out-of-wedlock and often of minority ethnicity. 

adopted the ^ite, healthy infants came from stable, 
miaue-class backgrounds \drereas the adoptive parents of ‘liard-to-place” 
children were more often from the blue collar strata of society. 

Fanshel and Maas ftarther analyzed data on the sub-sample of 882 cases 
f ^ the Maas and Bigler study. Children in Ifeed of Barents, to determine 
me factors related to a child’s remaining in foster care, returning home or 
being adopted, and to his overall adjustment. They factor-analyzed 40 
variables related to the child’s placement experience, his characteristics, 
am the characteristics of his family. Factors were derived separately for 
he children eiQ>erlencing four placement outcomes: foster family heme, 

Institution, adoption, and return home. 



long-term care with many moves smd the associated confusion in self- 
identlty were characteristic of all children except the adopted ones. The 
latter were represented by only one cluster of variables associated with 
being an out-of-wedlock Infant. Children who returned home were distinguished 
by such precipitating reasons for placement as death or illness of a parent. 

There was much overlap in the nine clusters describing children in foster 
family homes and the seven clusters representing children in institutions* 
Marital disruption of varying degrees and economic need precipitated both 
types of placement. Bmotionally disturbed children of low Intelligence were 
more likely to be placed in foster homes whereas physically disabled children 
and non-white, out-of-wedlock children were more likely to experience 
institutional placement. 
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Selecting Foster Parents 

The aim of this study was to clarify the decision«ii«king process In the 
selection of foster parents* Varlahles utilized in the ranking of foster 
pa2rent applicants were identified and tested in a serie*s of relat d projects. 

When caseworkers were asked to rank foster famlliee on the basis of 
selective rediictlon of material from case records, volune of materleCL and 
reliability of worker j\idgment were almost inversely proportional. Thus, 
highest agreement was achieved when rankings were based upon case records 
reduced to of their original length. Beliability was also associated 
with type of experience, ihe highest intra-agency and inter-agency agree- 
ment was attained by those people actually engaged in making such decisions, 
l.e., homefinders and supervisors. 

The case study outline that had guided selective case record reduction 
was modified. The new “schema” aided caseworkers in sifting out crucial 
material from case records, but Interworker reliability of case rankings 
increased only after extended training. Qhe “schema" was further developed 
into an attitude questionnaire wl.th items grouped into 32 scales incoiporatlng 
characteristics of “good” foster parents. This instrument was presented to 
workers, foster parents, and foster parent applicants. 

Three hundred and forty-three caseworkers in eight county welfare depart- 
ments completed the questionnaire as they thought the “best” foster parents 
and the “poorest” foster parents would respond. Pour of the 12 scales 
discriminated between ideally good and ideally poor foster parents. 

When 1078 foster parents rated by their caseworkers as “superior,” 
“adeqiaate" or “inferior” filled out the questionnaire, their responses did 
not coincide with the response patterns of ideally good and ideally poor 
foster parents. Reasons for nonimplementation of ideals are discussed, e.g., 
workers* biases, shortages of foster homes, etc. 

In the four counties where Implementation of ideals was high, fxjrther 
examination revealed that selected variables did discriminate among "s'jqperior, ** 
“adequate,” and “inferior” foster families. 

Finally, 628 applicant families filled out the questionnaire. When 
supply and demand pressures are taken into account, a family most likely to 
be accepted received positive scores on six to ten of the original 12 scales 
and selected demographic variables. 

In conclxision, caseworkers* evaluations of foster family applicants 
cannot be reliably predicted from characteristics of “ideal” foster families 
or characteristics of presently functioning good foster families vdien 
realistic pressures such as supply and demand are disregarded. 



o 
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Wolins, M., Probl^ of Choice in Foster Home Finding,” Social Work, 
IV, No- 2 (1959), pp. 40-48. 

"Workers* Decisions in Foster Home Finding," Child Welfare, 
XXmil, No. 9 (1959), pp. 12-17. 
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Columbia University 



The Need for Foster Care 



This study ¥as undertaken to obtain a current picture of the need for 
foster care and the relation of available services to such need in the urban 
areas of the United States* Information *was sou^t on cGl requests for 
foster care during a threewnonth period from child care eigencies in seven 
communities differing widely in location, size economic level and available 
social velfcure services* Caseworkers from 69 participating agencies 
completed questionnaires on 1^*88 requests, giving information about the child, 
his family, and the disposition of the request for foster care* 

The cases were divided into eight ’’problem groups” on the basis of the 
primaiy stated reason for the request. These groups were, in order of 
frequency: 1) deviant parental behavior toward the child; 2) out-of-wedlock 

infant; 3) child’s bcdiavioral problem; k) psycho-social stress; 5) parental 
Incapacity; 6) socioeconomic stress; 7) uc^wed mother; and 8) child's 
incapacity* 

Wide variations were found amopg the cities in the need for care, the 
overell availability of child welfare services, the relative emphasis on 
institutional and non-lnstitutlonal services, and the respective roles of 
governmental and non^goverzuaental agencies in the provision of service* !Ihe 
findings suggest that requests for service are influenced by the services 
that are available, and so may not reflect actual need* 

The ”probl^ groups” varied Tw>.yic«»diy in a number of dimensions relating 
to characteristics of the children, the socioeconomic status and the composi- 
tion of their families, and the disposition of the placement requests. For 
insteuQice, three-quarters of the children were white, hut the proportion of 
non-white children was higher in three groups — deviant parental behavior 
toward the child, parental incapacity, and socloeconoBiic stress. Uhder- 
representation of non-whites in other groups may have reflected lesser avail- 
ability of service rather than lesser need* 

Although the ma;)orlty of the children were white end were from econcm- 
Ically independent families, only one-fifth were living with both parents at 
the time of the reqissst for care, most of the families had modest incomes, 
many below the poverty level. The out-of-wedlock Infemts, the unwed mothers, 
and the children referred because of behavior problems tended to come from 
more lidvantaged backgrounds, \ih11e children referred because of deviant 
parental behavior, parental incapacity or socioeconomic stress came from the 
more deprived families* 

Caseworkers thought that ide al ly a third of the children should remain 
in or return to their own homes, but this choice was least often feasible, 
pz^sumably because of the lack of such supports as adequate financial assist- 
ance, homemaker service, day care or casework* Foster homes and normal child 
care institutions were usually available, not only as the placement of choice 
but as a second best solution when care in own home or adoptive placement was 
not practical* Adoptive placements frequently could not be made, particularly 
for the non-white child. Placement in special institutions was carried out 
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in most of the diild behavior and incapacity, cases for which it was designated 
as desli'ahle* Maternity home placement, the usiaal choice for the unwed 
mother, could he implemented in almost every insteuice* In all, two-thirds of 
the ideal decisions were carried out* Within the individual problem groups > 
the decision about placement commonly varied according to the ethnic and 
socioeconomic hacl^round of the child lather than being related entirely to 
his needs* 

The most salient conclusion of the study has implications for the 
prevention of child placement* In the opinion of the caseworkers many of the 
requests foster care could have been obviated, and even at the point of 

the request the caseworkers still considered it best in many cases for the 
child to remain in his own home* However, lack of conmunlty supportive and 
other social services necessitated placement* 



The Need for Foster Care (New yorkt Child Welfare League of America, 1969)* 




BESIDENTIAL TBEkTmm 



Resldentla]. Treatment for Bnotionally Pistxgbed Children 

Reid and Hagan’s descriptive study of 12 residential treatment centers 
focused on administrative and organizational issues. Each chapter reports on 
one center^ presenting infonnatiaa that had been recorded on schedules pre- 
pared for reviewing case records and other documents. In addition, direct 
observation of each center and interviews with staff members provided further 
material. The aspects of residential treatment discussed include: foim of 

organization; building and grounds; Intake policies and procedures; children 
in residence at the time of the stiidy; staff; treatment (individual psycho- 
therapy, daily routine, recreation, educational program, work with parents, 
etc.); discharge €md after-care; training; research; and costs and sources 
of siigpport. The authors attempted no evaluation, but each chapter concludes 

with a program critique by the center’s own director. 



Beid, J. and Ragan, H*, Residential Treatment of Bnotionally Disturbed Children 
(llsw York: Child Welfare league of America, 1952 j, il3 PP* 



Cost of Pare In a Children’s Institution 



Wolins developed a cost analysis system for relating cost of care in a 
children's institution to each type of program^ service^ and child* The 
procedure vas tested on one institution to measure present costs and to pre- 
dict future costs for purposes of financial and service planning* The primary 
objective of this functioned, or perfozmance budgeting procedui« Is to measure 
variable costs that ai*e different for each child* Fixed costs ^ such as 
housing and food^ are simpler to compute^ since th^ remain almost constant for 
each child* 

The principal services offered by the institution are: residential care 

(food^ shelter^ clothing, cottage staff, school, etc*) accounting for 64 ^ of 
total expenditures; treatment services (casework, psychiatry, etc.) accounting 
for 1856 of total expenditures; and administration accounting for l8^ of total 
expenditures* The course of a child’s experience with the institution is 
further sub-divided into work units (screening, intake, pre-admlssicjn, admis- 
sion, institutional adjustment, treatment, discharge, and aftercare). Time 
studies were made over a three-month period for each work unit in relation to 
each type of child cund each t^pe of staff member to allocate costs and staff 
time* fecial emphasis was given to the treatment phase, the longest and 
costliest work omit* 

The population of the institution under study consisted of an average of 
190 children referred primarily for emotional illness* A child was more likely 
to be meG.e and between 10 15 years of age* The children lived in a series 

of cottages presided over by cottage parents who were the "hub of institu- 
tional life” accounting for one -sixth of total expenditures. Social workers 
played a crucial role in the disposition of each case from intake to discharge, 
but many childrnn were also seen by psychiatrists and psychologists* 

The major part of the report discusses the variety, quantity, and costs 
of treatment services required hy children with various characteristics* Cost 
of care was more likely to be higher for children with the following chsxacter- 
istics: severely disturbed; psychotic; low I*Q* ( 65 - 8 ii-); latency age; female; 

insecTJire; follower; referred by a socleQ. agency; intact family; upper-middle - 
glass; foreign bo3:n* These children required more time, in varying amounts, 
from social workers, psychiatrists, psychologists, remedial teachers, cottage 
parents, and resident supes^vlsors* 

It was found that prediction of cost of care and treatment ^vin be improved 
by taking into accotmt one or more characteristics of a child rather than using 
the population mean. The best prediction is achieved by using three character- 
istics (problems of child and family, parental unit, and functioning 
intelligence). Wolins believes that success in reducing error in estimating 
cost of care may be largely attributed to the practice of differential diag- 
nosis and treatment* However, differences in cost cannot be accounted for 
merely by differences in characteristics of children. Staff characteristics 
also contribute to theoe differences* For example, ejQjerienced social workers 
are less costly than inexperienced social workers, since they require less 
supervision and can devote more time to direct work* 
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Child Welfare Services, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 36b (Whshingt^, 
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"Putins of Held and lagan's earUer 
^ analysis. Tventy-one residential 

OTn private and 3 public) and two d^ schoJs (both privat^ 

chUdren participated in a surW of their ^ 
and iqfil ’ °°®*® during one flacal or calendar year between 1959 

’®* obtained from structured interviews regarding 

®“ “** ®®<* ®*®ff member, 

12?®!!*®““®^®- ^ included to provide 

cost comparisons with the residential treatment centers. 

treatment centers engage in milieu therapy, i*ieh includes 
attentl^ ®®** chUd, an education program, recreation, medical 

®e MnSi. =?:’ ^ prepare each chad for return to his home and community. 

Sist. In training, and outpatient services. Hide variations 

exist in Size, program, etc., among the different centers. 

of ®®^® “®^® t*lte (85W with a median age 

, L“^ *®” between 10 and 14 years old than eqiected 
tn TemtH-n'*! * Population, but the children admitted at a younger age tended 

morTStlv*to®^L«?°®? 'Jore discharged within a year, but males were 

morp npipp^ emain loaiger. Many were behind in grade level and 404, again 

exuer^Jfl individual tutoring. More than half of the chadren had 

tntPAt therapy before admission, ihe majority came from 

Intact middle-class famaies. j 

treatSn2“2J[!2^ ®“® ®^ appaicants was admitted into a residential 

tr^tment center, and one out of three was accepted by a day school. However 

^cT“^h2r'“**^ rejections,®malnl^ becailse o^lick o^ ’ 

tionfl'-foY. m included policy rules (age^ etc.) and recommenda- 
tions for more appropriate plans. % o 7 , y 



^^ources of funds were public bodies (5556), federated fund- 
ctftt^i>,o+ centers reported little or no excess Income but 

staff fiiiMc^ situations were improving. Kesldential child care 

bv per-child-year'’ expenditure in many centers, followed 

thprinv shelter, 2) clinical programs, e.g., social work 

school^sySons^ s^oinistration. Teachers were often donated by local public 

cost analysis method was utilized and, in addition, a special 
rvv??^^ developed for purposes of this study to secure costs by type ef 

StovlS® ^ derived from a child’s degree of aggressive 

h vior, orientation to reality, and accessibility to treatment. The highest 

” applied to disoriented children, especially 
treatment. However, almost half of the children w^ 

and ‘ aggressive, moderately to well-oriented, 

^ factor affecting the cost of residential treatment 

was the high ratio of professional staff to the number of children. 
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Staff turnover (as high as kl$ for child care staff) and lack of train- 
ing of child care staff were problems most often mentioned. Hovever> in 
general^ professional staff were young and well-educated. 

As part of the study > a sample of board members^ directors^ and admin- 
istrators were questioned on various issues. Ih general, they felt that there 
should be a greater enphasis on the prevention of emotional disorders in view 
of the high cost of residential treatment. 



Hylton, L.> *flie Besidential Treatment Center — Childrenj 'BrogrmB, and Posts 
(new York: cbilA Welfare League of Anerica, 1964), 2^1 pp« 






MY CAKE 



The Day Pare l^o.ject 

The Day Care I>roject represents a stijdy of various types of aaytlme child 
care arrangements \xtilized by working mothers in seven diverse communities 
across the u, s», including one rural county* Although emphasis was placed on 
the prevalence of and need for organized day care services^ various types of 
r&cUl*tiefi were ex&niliied %o provide a proper context^ and non^vorklrg jcothers^ 
as well as working mothers^ were Interviewed cmd comparisons made. The 
research was co n ducted in three stages* 

Stage I focused on the knowledge and opinions of day care of selected 
grovjs of people who influence welfare policies^ i*e*, social workers, agency 

clergymen, businessmen, labor officiels, etc* The majority of 
the ^Opo conmunlty respondents to a check-list (Questionnaire felt that there 
was some need for additional day care facilitieb, but they ranked this aervice 
low in comparison to o'Uier child welfare sezvlces* 03 aey tended to favor 
social agency auspices but advocated community responsibility only in hardship 
cases. The majority preferred individual, private arrangements with relatives 
or maids. Hany were unf am i liar with day care facilities or viewed them as a 
service for the deprived and troiabled. iinally, a negative attitude toward 
working mothers was prevalent. 



Stage II, vdiich represents the major portion of the final write-i:p, con- 
sisted of in-hcme interviews with random samples in each of the communities of 
working and non-working mothers willi at least one child under 12 years old. 

The 2535 respondents answered check-list and open-ended questions on day care 
arrangements, child-rearing attitudes, roles of husband and wife in family 
activities, employment history, socioeconomic background, etc* The principal 
part of the interviews dealt with the types of arrangements used when the 
mother was away from her child during the day for whatever reason and the 
problems relnted to these arrangements* 

m e x a mining the factors influencing maternal employment it was found 
that a mother was more likelj»^ to work if any one of the following held true: 
residence in a rural communll^; low family Income; low socioeconomic status; 
Negro; Jewish; divorced; college or postgraduate education; husband’s Income 
below average for his educational level; more education than husband. 

However, mothers from all backgi'ounds worked, cmd most came from nozmal, 
middle-class families. Typas of occupations varied for each coinmimtity. 

Working mothers tended to be more planful and organized than non-working 
mothers, and they were generally less emotionally dependent upon their 
husbands. Uae boundary between working and non-working mothers was not r^id, 
since mfiny non-working mothers plazmed eventually to seek employment euid many 
working mothers hoped to stop working. In general, the rate of maternal 
employment was found to be increasing. 
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of child care arrangements varied with race, socioeconomic status, 
cornmnnity, etc* The most frequent arrangement utilized by vrorking mothers 
^8 in-home care by father or other relative* Negro mothers were more llkeXy 
to use out-of-home arrangements, especially group care* They vere also more 
interested in programs that provided opportunities for educational 
socialization experiences for their children* Working mothers of ^1 , 1 races 
from low socioeconomic backgrounds were more likely to depend upon relatives 
for the care of their children, 'vdiereas mothers of higher socioeconomic status 
tended to utilize out-of-home arrangements Involving nonrelatives* Formal 
child care arra n ge me nts were the exception rather than the rule* 

According to an index of dissatisfaction, working mothers were most 
satisfied with in-hcmacare by relatives, neighbors, or babysitters; out-of- 
home care by relatives, nurserj' schools, and day care centers* The least 
satisfactory arrangement was in-h^e care by sibling or maid* Current arrange- 
ments for very young children were the most unsatisfactory* Dissatisfaction 
was experienced on a ll socioeconomic levels s-n d for si i races* 

Almost half of the working mothers sampled said that they woidd consider 
using a day care center if it were available* This became less likely as 
socioeconomic status rose, but more likely for Negro mothers and for mothers 
dissatisfied with their present arrangements* 

Stage III consisted of a survey of day care centers ajid related facilities, 
i*e*, nursery schools, fa mily day care hcanes and recreation facilities* 
Questionnaires were returned by J6h facilities on their type of seivice, 
auspices, hours, enrollment and staff* Of these facilities 284 responded to 
a more detailed questionnaire on the backgrounds of the children enrolled, 
problems and opinions on needs* In each community a random sait^le of 
facilities was directly observed and evaluated* In addition, the adeqmcy of 
the quantity and quality of facilities in each community was evaliated as well 
as the licensing laws and standards* 

It was found that standards for day care were higher in the North than In 
the South; standards were higher for voluntary than for proprietary facllltieo; 
and nurseiy schools and family day care homes were primarily sezvlng white 
children. There were many gaps in licensing coverage, especially of family 
day care homes, and it was concluded that moie community support was needed to 
maintain higher standards and greater cooperation among the various day care 
facilities* 

The most salient conclusion of the study was that day care programs and 
facilities are appropriate for normal children from normal families smd that 
the emphasis should be on the child’s developmental needs* At the time of the 
study many social workers and some social agencies viewed day care as a service 
for problem families and in fact day care is dlspropoxi^ionately utilized by 
poor, broken, and Negro families* Since working mothers come from diverse 
backgrounds representing all levels of society, programs shotild not focus on 
casework services forthe mothers but rather, should focus cn the child’s 
ability to adjust to and benefit from such a program* 
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370 PP* 

Merson, L., ”!Ehe league’s Day Care Project; Some Findings to Guide the 
Community in Providing *lay Care Services,” Child Welfare, XLVIII (in press). 



BEHAVIOR DISORDERS OP CHILDEEN 



g^dren In Residential Treatment Centers 

of ® concise descriptive classification 

In one ^ =^«re“» especially children with behavioral disorders. 

SmSist^Li psychiatrists, psychologists, teachers, 

1^ 316 children 

a five-Dolnt seals -p 'treatment centers on 76 behavioral items, according to 
.vieldL^tM*Ai^L ^ fregqueney. A factor analysis of the respoMes 

activitv jnpsiis behavioral disorder: physical aggressionj sexual 

deat.Y^^s+5, f“^^®°tural inability; compulsive cleanliness; lethargy; self- 
nSje It^r' Bdf-recklessness; stealing; and S;iety. 

onr^Mother hit «tts *>y no means completely Independent of 

^ u rather show varying degrees of intercorrelation# 

stratoS^tSlslJ^^®“ examined for inter-rater reliability. Admini- 

diranMaiT^ perceive more behavioral pathology in the children than 

ps^olo^tr^%»r^'^ pathology than did psychiatrists, 

of anstoi » i teachers, and there were no gross differences in the ratings 
of social workers and child care workers. roxiogs 

i.e. het^,een certain background variables. 

The authors or^nJu^^A child, and the ratings of behavioral disorder. 

The authors concluded that more extensive research x®s required. 



Jfe^hel, D., J^lton, L., and Borgatta, E., 
Children in Residential Treatment Centers, 
XIV, No. 1 (1963), pp. 1-23. 



"A Study of Behavioral Disorders or 
Journal of Psychological Studies. 



Children Kaovn to Psychiatric Clinics 



The second stydy (1965) lEtllized a modified form of the earlier hehavior 
rating instrument on a sample of 593 children seen at 30 psychiatric outpatient 
cllT' 3S« final factor analysis resulted in six independent clusters derived 
from 12 original clusters: Factor ^ included \msocialized behavior, defiance, 

and sex pzecoclousness (act*?ng«out behavior); Factor B included tension- 
anxiety and Infantilism (lach of developmental progress); Factor C Included 
over-cleanliness and sex inhibition (inhibited behavior); Factor D Included 
lack of affection, deviance and motivational learning difficulty; Factor E 
incliided learning difficulty (manifest ability), motivational learning diffi- 
culty, and lack of responsibility; anct Factor F Included llkahllity and 
respoiisibllity, IRiese factors represent general behavioral traits which may 
be useful for diagnostic and predictive purposes* 

All 12 of the orig in al factors were significantly related to a general 
rating of social-psychological disability of the child* There were small, but 
statistically significant relationships between race, socloeconcmic status, sex 
and age and the twelve factors* 

A second fucus this study was the use of psychiatric out-patient 
clinics by adopted (Children* The results indicated that the "agency arrival 
rate” was hi^er for adopted children than might be expected for the general 
child population, but when i^elbctive variables, such as race, socioeconomic 
statiis, and prior contact with agencies, were taken into account, the 
apparent difference became of questionable significance* In terms of diag- 
nosis, a smaller proportion of eidopted children than non-adopted children in 
the sample were judged to be psychotic* There vrere significant differences 
between adopted and non-adopted children on foin* of the 12 factors; adopted 
children rated higher on defiance and lower on overcleanliness, sex Inhibition, 
and responsibility. 



Borgatta, E., and Fanshel, D*, Be havioral Characteristics of Children Khovn to 
Psychiatric Out Ba t lent ciinics"Tiew yelk: Child Welfare League of America, 

igbSj, 4o pp. 
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SALABIES AM) EEBS0M9EL 



SsJLary Stvdles 

Child Welfare League of America hae conducted periodic surveys of prevail- 
ing salaries of personnel and related practices of its member cogencies* Over 
the years salaries have been reported in various forms: acttaal salaries^ 
ranges of m jniTnum and maximum salaries^ medians of Tnininnitn a^ d w^vtTnnm salaries* 
Canparisons by georaphic region, type of agency, and size of agency staff are 
generally included. Agencies are grouped as volimtazy or local-piiblicj and a 
third groi^, voluntary-day care, was used in the earlier studies, statewide 
public agencies have been excluded. 

Belated practices reported in conjtmction with sane of the studies are 
increment policies, retirement planning, availability of scholarship aide, 
training, and number of vacancies. The 1966 study also reported the hipest 
level of education attained by people in certain positions* Job descriptions 
have also been included. 

There has been a general upward trend in salary levels but still not at a 
level warranted by the amount of professional training and/or amount of eiqperi- 
ence. Serious problans of stsrff shortage as ^^11 as staff turnover have been 
stressed by the agencies. 



Appel, y.. Salaries in Child Welfare 1958 (New York: Child Welfare Leegue of 

America, 1959), 79 pp. — 

> "Highlights from the League’s Salary Survey," Child Welfare, X30Vni, 

5 I 1959 ), pp. 26-31. 

Colvin, R., kylton, Lp, and Rothschild, B., Salaries and Manpower in Child 
Welfare 1966 (Ktew York: Child Welf€u:e League of America, 19^7), 153 PP. 

Date on Salaries in Child Care Agencies emd Sistitutlons (New York: Child 

Welfare league of America, 1937), H PP. (Special Bulletin). 

Pradkin, H., Salary Study I960 (New York: Child Welfare League of America, 

1961 ), 56 pp. 

Gordon, H., Salary Practices 1951 (New York: Child We3fare league of America, 

1952 ), 18 ppT^ 

, Salary Trends 1952 (New York: Child Welfare League of America, 

195^;, 16 pp. 

, Salary Trends 1954 (new York: Child Welfare League of America. 




Hylton, I,., Salary Study I963 (Hew York; 
1964 ), 75 ppl 



CJhild Welfare lieague of Aaerica, 



, Salary Study I967 (Hew York: Child Welfare League of America, 

isSTTTTTpp. 

BSylton, L*, and Rothschild, B*, Salary Study I968 (Hew York: Child Welfare 

League of America, I968), 48 pp. 



Salary Study I969 (New York: 



Child Welfare League of America, 1969 )> 33 PP* 




staff Losse s in Child Welfare and Eamily Service Agencies 

A Bureau In cooperation with Child Welfare League of 

Service Association of America surveyed staff turnover during 
^ ^luntary child welfare and family service agencies. The 

oTi/i concerns full-time social workers, caseworkers, supervisors, 

doctors who were worlcing at the heginnlng of the study year ( 1957 ). 

htoSf ®'*“itted on each resignee hy the agency and by the resignee 

one-quarter of the average number of full-time professional staff 
M left the employment of their agencies hy the end of the year. Oae^half 
the sum of the numbers on duty at the beginning and at the end of the study 
year was considered an "average" number employed during the year. The average 

^seworkers was even higher ( 3 ^). Snail voluntary agencies 
sustei^ed the greatest staff losses. An individual with any one of the 

characteristics was more likely to resign: male; caseworker; age 
T previously married male; married female; untrained; enroloyed 

ess than two years; worker in family service agency. The resignation rate 

or all those employed at the beginning of the year was 17^, and 21^6 for 
caseworkers. ^ 

primary reasons reported by the agencies were: maternity, 
demands at home, better Job, and salary. The employees reported most 
*+ reasons but In different order of frequency; better Job, mobing, 

dissatisfaction with s\5)ervision, and salary. Females tended to 
^ecK the non-Job related reasons vdiereas males were more concerned with better 

^vancement. Bartical or cozoplete agreement between agency and 
^ ignee occurred for two-thirds of the cases, especially for non- Job related 

X^clSQZlS • 



- resignees were employed in new positions by the end 

4ys ^4^1? almost three-quarters of these workers were now working 

in rieias of social work other than child welfare Or family service. 

concluded that staff losses could be partially remedied by 
higher salaries and by encouraging greater public support and recogni- 
tion of social workers and the important needs they serve in the community. Ee 

!l!? supervisory practices should be modified to decrease the dis- 

Isf action expressed in this study, especicdly by women. 



ToUen, W., S^ of Staff losses i n (Mid Welfare and Family Service Agencies. 

stoeau implication J»o. 3»3 ^Washington, P. c.: U."&V Goveimeni 
Printing Office, i960) I93 pp. 
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Projeeted Staff Meeds 

Predidtlons of staff needs in public and voltmtary child velfare agencies 
were based on the U* S* Census population projections throu^ 1985 and the 
average caseload per direct service c8L8eworker« Other professional staff 
positions were also projected for these agencies* In addition^ estimates of 
staff for the Head Start program and for children’s institutions were derived. 

It was estimated that by 19&5 approximately one million children will 
need gbiid welfare services* According to the author’s predictions, public 
agencies will require 555& more direct service caseworkers in I985 than in 19o3 
and voluntary agencies will require 17^^ more direct service staff in I965 
than in i960 to serve these children* These estimates are conservative, since 
changes in rates are not taken into account* 



Qylton, L*, “Projected Social \felfare Staff Heeds," Child Velfare, XLV, Ho* 2 

(1966), pp. 89-95. 



